“So you are fighting shy now, Tom?.”—p. 115, 


“FIGHTING CHESTER.”—A TRUE STORY. 


BY I. D. FENTON. 
* HAVE no son, sir,” said the old man, his| “I am very sorry for you, Mr. Chester, pray 
features growing stern and pale. “You| believe me that nothing but the earnest hope of 
plead a dead cause. My son is dead—nay, would | sparing you further pain would have induced me 
to God he had been only dead,” and with a deep | to intrude upon you now; Mark Chester will have 
sob, the father covered his face. | to go to India, unless——” 
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“ Nay, sir, in pity. spare me—I have three 
daughters to provide for; he, whom you plead 
for, has already impoverished me. . Lhave, not. the 
means, even had I thought it right, fo buy him off. 
But,” after a pause, “if you are going too, and if 
you see signs of repentance and amendment, then, 
dear sir, I beg of you, remind him that he has a 
father, who never ceaseth day and night to lift up 
the voice of supplication and prayer, that he may 
be turned from his sins, and taught to know the 
only true life of peace and happiness.” 

“‘T shall not fail to do your trust, sir.” 

When his son’s messenger was gone, the old 
man bent his head; the tears rolled down his 
withered cheeks, for what grief is so bitter as that 
for a child, whose steps have wandered from the 
truth?, As Mr. Chester wept, his mind pictured 
the days long past—the bright-haired frank-faced 
boy—the boy he had been so proud of—whose 
daring nothing could daunt, and of whose strong, 
firm will he was wont to prophesy great things. 
In fancy, he saw him growing up, still the same 
bright, loving, and brave boy; still the pride of a 
fond mother’s heart, and the idol of the household. 
Then came the first sin, and the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, rapidly increasing until it 
covered and veiled the very promise of sunshine 
and Heaven’s grace, until the child, the delight: 
and pride of his heart, became an outcast and 
reproach. Twice, thrice, was he forgiven, and re- 
ceived back; each time when health had come 
again, had he returned to his old life, and repaid 
his father with curses: and it was for this son 
a comrade had come to make a last appeal. The 
regiment was under orders for India, and Mark, 
having found out that a soldier’s life was not 
all idleness and pleasure, but that drunkenness 
and debauchery were strictly punished, was tired 
of his self-chosen lot, Weakened by past excess—- 
depressed, discontented, and half-desperate---Mark 
shrank from the chances of war; and when the 
report of the Indian Mutiny was proved authentic, 
and his regiment, received orders to prepare for 
embarkation, Mark would have given;his right 
hand to escape. In his extremity, he dispatched 
a comrade with an appeal to his father. When 
this failed, there was still desertion, but for that 
he would wait until he reached India, where, in 
the hurry and press of war, he fancied he would 
have a better chance of getting clear off, and, 
besides, have a new life and .country open to 
him. 

The voyage was, like most voyages, tedious 
enough. There was nothing to do but eat, drink, 
gamble, and sleep. Drink was plentiful, and 
Mark generally won at cards. So, if indulgence 


in a man’s propensities brings happiness, he ought 
to have been content; but good old Dr. Watts has | 
told us that 








‘*Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do;” 
and so it proved. Mark was under arrest several 
times, and, so continually in disgrace that he 
obtained the sobriquet of “ Black Mark.” 

The first news that greeted the regiment on 
landing was the horrible massacre at Cawnpore. 
Mark saw the faces of his comrades light up, 
and a strange burning rush went dancing through 
his own veins, making him lift his head higher, 
and, for awhile, forget his weakness. But the ex- 
citement soon faded; the heat, the constant use of 
stimulants, the extra fatigue, and forced marches, 
brought back all his evil propensities, and when. 
the regiment was encamped at Kussowlie, he pus 
his long-brooded-over plan into execution, and 
deserted. But every white face was marked. So 
it came about that, having got as far as Umballa, 
he was apprehended, and taken into custody by a 
party sent out to bring in some volunteers. 

The sergeant to whose lot it fell to arrest Chester, 
being a kind-hearted man, trusted to the appear- 
ance of penitence displayed by the prisoner, and 
dispensed with handcuffs, and permitted him to 
march more leisurely than was strictly consistent 
with his duty. Mark repaid this kindness as 
might have been expected, When within forty- 
eight hours’ march of head-quarters, ho made 
off again. 

Luck was, however, against him; he was again 
taken, and brought to a court-martial. His sen- 
tence was flogging, and a hope was expressed by 
the colonel that this unavoidably severe sentence 
would bring the culprit to reason, and show him 
how deeply reprehensible his conduct had been. 
Mark laughed in the speaker’s face, and bore his 
punishment without a groan. 

From that day the small remaining spark of 
self-respect and good feeling that had remained 
was wiped out, and when—his stripes being healed 
—he was once more on duty, his conduct was so 
flagrantly bad that, had men not been so scarce, 
he would have been drummed out of his regiment. 
Things were at as bad a pass as they well could 
be. Mark was drunk whenever he could get 
enough to make him so, and utterly regardless 
of all appertaining to a good, or even ordinary 
soldier. 

The relief of the beleaguered garrison of 
Lucknow, by General Havelock, has been justly 
placed among the greatest achievements of any 
time. Never was there, to all appearance, a more 
forlorn hope, and never will history tell of a 
more complete success. A portion of the regi- 
ment to which Mark Chester was attached 
formed a part of the relief. The last forced march 
was over; men and officers, worn out and foot- 
sore, were lying about in every position, snatching 
a few hours’ rest or sleep before the day of battle 
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—a day which must be the dawn of the long i to each other with glistening eyes of Mark’s deeds, 


morning of eternity to many a gallant soldier. 


and called him “ Fighting Chester,” a name which 


High overhead spread a dark blue sky, sprinkled | stuck to him during the whole of the long terrible 


by a few strange stars. The thick air lay like a 
shroud, and upon it boomed incessantly the 
distant thunder of big guns. Mark had not 
fallen asleep; he had been reprimanded more 
than once the day past, and sat doggedly brooding 
over his lot, laying plans for escape or revenge. 
A man who was lying near, and had been watching 
him, suddenly sat up, and creeping along until he 
was close at his side, whispered— 

“When you sent me to your father, Chester, he 
gave me a message for you. I was only to give it 
under certain conditions. Now, although I don’t 
see that, according to the old gentleman’s thinking, 
the time has come yet, I have a queer dread of 
to-morrow, and fancy, somehow, I won’t come out 
of it with breath enough left to talk to you. So 
here goes. Your father said, ‘ Tell him ’—that’s 
you, you know, Mark—‘tell him that he has a 
father who never ceaseth, day or night, to lift up 
the voice of prayer and supplication that he ’— 
meaning you, Mark, again—might be turned 
from his sins, and taught to know the only true 
life and happiness.’ These were his words, Mark, 
and for the life of me I cannot get them out of my 
head to-night.” 

Mark Chester’s face crimsoned, then became 
ghastly pale, but seeing his comrade watching 
him eagerly, he broke into a harsh defiant laugh, 
saying— e 

“ So you are fighting shy now, Tom?” 

Tom’s face grew angry. “No I’m not—no one 
can say that; but I won’t be alive this time to- 
morrow. I feel as sure of that as I am of lying 
here, and it would be a pity for you not to know 
that there was a chance for you; and, if I was you, 
I'd write a line, asking the old gentleman’s pardon, 
and stick it in my jacket, in case of being knocked 
over. Good night, Mark; it'll precious soon be 
bugle call,” and Tom crept back to where his 
musket lay. 

Next day, while he and Mark were fighting side 
by side, a round shot struck him full in the chest. 
Mark heard the crash, and turning, saw his 
comrade’s place vacant. The burning stream that 
was dashing through his veins became like fiery 
lava. His hand grasped his sword with new 
strength. His father’s words seemed ringing in 
the air, high and clear, over the horrible din of 
fight, the crash of guns, the agonising shrieks of 
the wounded, and the curses of many a poor lost 


soul. On went the gallant force through blood 
and fire, Wherever the fight was thickest, or 


danger most imminent, there did Mark’s voice 
and courage cheer and nerve his comrades. And 
when the battle was over, and Havelock’s heroic 
band was inside the walls of Lucknow, men talked 





days and weeks that followed 

The events of the defence of Lucknow are well 
known. Where all were brave, it would be un- 
fair to single out one. Mark’s name is enough 
to show that he was foremost in every duty re- 
quiring endurance, courage, or trust, and so won, 
not only the admiration of his commanding 
officers and comrades, but regained his own 
almost dead self-respect. 

By the time the mutiny was quelled, Fighting 
Chester had three good-conduct stripes, and had 
been promoted to sergeant. 

# # # * # * 

“Who's that smart, good-looking fellow with 
the stripes P” asked General , as he stood by 
the colonel after reviewing the remnant of his old 
regiment. 

“ Oh, that’s Fighting Chester—Mark Chester.” 

“You don’t mean the man we used to call Black 
Mark, who was flogged at Umballa ?” 

“Indeed I do. Rather a change, is it not?” 

“Oh, then, of course, that accounts for the 
change. Bears ouf my theory about flogging.” 

“Not at all, general; flogging made him a 
greater reprobate than ever. If it hadn’t been 
that we could not spare a man who could hold a 
rifle, he’d have been broke fifty times. Cranmer 
here will tell you that he dreaded the sight of the 
fellow, and fully expected some horrible ending. 
It was fighting, not flogging, brought him to his 
senses. He came out strong at Lucknow; the 
fellows called him Fighting Chester the first day, 
and when he found they were praising him, he 
was not to be stopped by anything; he volunteered 
for every post of difficulty.” 

It was all true; Chester was a changed man. 
But nature was not to be cheated. The extra- 
ordinary fatigue, coming upon a broken ccrsti- 
tution, laid him up with fever, and just eighteen 
months after the end of the mutiny, Mark Chester 
was landed at Portsmouth with a batch of lean- 
faced, shaky invalids, and sent up to Netley, from 
whence, in due time, he was discharged with a 
good-service pension. 

It was a sunny afternoon late in June. The 
haymakers were busy in the fields, and every- 
where the sweet English landscape was bright 
with such scenes as are met with in no other 
country, and bear all the charm and warmth of 
home to the wanderer’s heart. Mark saw it all, 
and many a time during the short walk from the 
railway station to his father’s rectory did he pause 
to drink in with greedy ears and thrilling heart 
the song of the birds and blithe whistle of the 
workmen. 

His last pause was at the garden gate. 
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time, however, he heard neither voices nor songs ; 
his eyes were fixed upon an old man, who was 
sitting upon a bench under a branching lime-tree. 
A fine old mastiff, with his head resting upon his 
master’s knees, sat gazing gravely in his face. 
The dog looked round, and came boundiug down 


the walk. A minute more, and Mark was in his 
father’s arms, and the old man, with trembling 
lips and happy tears, was thanking the Lord, 
crying— 

‘‘For this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
was lost, and is found.” 


BACKWARDS—FORWARDS. 


BY THE REV. R. 


Sr Y brow is sad, my heart beats low, 
T sit within my darkened room ; 

Two spirits are beside me now, 
Invoked, to share or chase my gloom. 





The one regards the chequered past 
With fitful gaze, now sad, now bright ; 
The other’s eyes on heaven are cast, 
And scarce a shadow dims their light. 


Memory and Hope! I greet you now; 
Fair sisters with your mystic glass, 

On which, as from some lake’s smooth brow, 
Reflected figures come and pass. 


Give me thy glass, O Mem’ry, first— 
My spirit strains upon the sight— 
My youth’s free step is here; the trust 

In all I met—the eye of light ; 


The friends I loved, the paths I trod, 
The wild dark hills I wandered o’er ; 

The fresh waves of the heart’s young blood, 
Which bore me in to Life’s green shore. 


And many a face I loved too well, 
And many a voice ’twas sweet to hear, 
Come back to life, at thy bright spell ; 
I know and feel that they are here. 


O Memory! let me gaze more deep; 
For midst these shining lights of morn 
Are things that make these eyes to weep, 
And cloud my heart with grief and scorn. 


O thoughtless hours! O days of folly! 
Occasions slighted—strength misused— 





When passion ploughed, and melancholy 
Reaped the wild grain of gifts abused. 


8. BROOKE, D.D. 


O loving hearts, once warmly beating! 
Where are you now? cold—cold and gone: 

O sweet young voices, hushed and fleeting, 
You’ve died away, and I am lone. 


Withdraw thy glass, O Memory! 
Thy pain is greater than thy pleasure, 
For sin and suffering ever lie 
Like dross amidst youth’s golden treasure. 


And give me thine, O Hope, so fair, 
-If that therein I may descry 

Some counter good, that might repair 
The wrongs and ills of days gone by. 


Oh! comfort to my heart is given! 

How bright thy visions, how entrancing ! 
For see, beyond the opening heaven, 

The golden halls of God are glancing. 


Yet still Life’s path must first be trod, 
Midst tears and thorns, midst cloud and care. 
The deathbed grief, the churchyard sod— 
These things will be, and we must bear. 


Yet through each clouded scene below, 
Bright Hope can send a piercing ray ; 
And Christ’s sweet love round weal or woe 

Will pour its calm and solemn day. 


And thus I feel, that now and ever, 
While gazing thy clear glass within, 

My soul will use its strong endeavour 
To overcome both grief and sin. 


And whatsoe’er my future story, 
If I but trust, and strive, and pray, 
The purchased and the promised glory 
Will be my soul’s eternal day. 








A WORD UPON HAVING A REFRESHER. 


e BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 







JHAT’S a Refresher? Ask a barrister. 
i If he doesn’t know, then be is evi- 
iy dently not the man to manage the 
difficult suit in which your friend 
Fight-it-out is now engaged. It’s very 
certain that at all events he isn’t a Q.C., if he is 
ignorant concerning the question of a Refresher! 
What’s it like P—well, it’s a certain cash reminder 
of coming duties—and it’s on the whole dearer than 


an English sherry-cobbler or an American gum- 
tickler, both of which are considered by the afore- 
said nations to be refreshing in the extreme. 
After all, however, this is no direct answer to the 
question—What’s a Refresher? and it must be 
patent to the reader that the answer to be given 
depends greatly on the person asked. Probably 
a street-arab would define it as sitting on the 





streaming pipe of a London water-cart in full play 
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in the heat of summer ; and, probably, the fashion- 
able exquisite would consider it a cigarette after a 
Turkish bath, or an ice at Verey’s after a stroll on 
the sunny-side of Regent Street. Tastes of course 
differ, and a rustic clodhopper would, doubtless, 
have a heavier sort of eating estimate about re- 
freshment; any how, it must be seen that the 
question at the commencement of this paper isn’t 
to be answered in an off-hand way. 

There is refreshment of the mind as well as of 
the body; and a holiday is one of the nicest things 
in the world when it combines both. A restful 
day or two now and then is better than a long dose 
of recreation; its very brevity gives a briskness 
to the relish of the holiday. Here at this pier- 
head, where I am with difficulty writing this 
paper, while the breeze is playing games with the 
sheets, and giving two or three sharp snatches at 
them in a playful way, plenty of people are getting 
a Refresher. Some few, however, seem to be 
holiday finishing, and look as though work would be 
wonderfully welcome again! There sits a sensible 
sort of fellow in an alcove, and if I’m not mistaken, 
he’s reading Tur Quiver. Perhaps, he’s reading 
me! I feel a sort of interest in him forthwith, 
and cannot help reflecting that moral nearness is 
greater than material nearness. There’s a queer 
little sharp-featured man close to my seat, who is 
not one half so near to me as the possible reader 
of my thoughts. Vanity of vanities, ’m watching 
him very closely to see if he’s nodding his head 
approvingly. Sensible man, very! I think he 
does! Ah! what strange stuff we’re made of— 
little titillations of pleasure come to us in these 
ways which we are half-ashamed to own. But, 
perhaps, he’s reading another man, and then the 
titillation’s gone ; any how, let us hope he’s getting 
a Refresher out of a many-arrowed Quiver. Here 
are numbers reading books; fancy what a com- 
bination of refreshing powers: the sea-spray and 
the fresh air invigorating the body, and thought 
stimulating and quickening the mind; that’s 
having a Refresher in a double sense indeed! 
How listless, at the best, must be the lives of 
those ho can retire from duty, and have no taste 
for reading! I have heard people laugh at the 
story of the little girl and the alphabet, when she 
said it wasn’t worth going through so much to 
learn so little!—but what a sorry time the said 
little girl would have of it in seasons of retire- 
ment, or in the after days, if she couldn’t refresh 
her oft-jaded heart with the pages of a book! 

To take thoughts concerning refreshment some- 
what in order, we must first have time for it; and 
it isn’t in any sense lost time. You will soon 
make up for it in gquantity—you can do more after 
a holiday; and you will improve it in quality— 
you will do the work better! A day or two of 


perfect rest will give amazing zest to life, and | 





send you on again as with a bloodless spur, which, 
instead of jading you, will speed you to the 
winning-post of duty with alacrity and zeal. 

Work in itself is a grand thing. Here is God 
working on every hand around us. The heavens 
declare his glory, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Yes! the work of his hand—nota kind 
of law-work, which goes on and on in machine- 
like order, but that work of his hand, guided by 
Divine thoughtfulness and love. Work is good 
for us all; and real hard work too. More men die 
of laziness than of labour, and there is no being 
on earth so contemptible as an idler. The hard- 
worker, either by sweat of brain or brow, will be 
the one heartily to enjoy a day’s refreshment. It is 
amazing, however, how the constitutional ideas of 
men differ as to what a Refresher is: one rushes 
off to some exhibition, or some competition, raises 
all his energies to high-pressure point, and returns 
home, perhaps, a wiser, but scarcely, in physical 
respects, a better man; while another loves to get 
face to face with Nature again, delights to feel the 
soft kiss of her fresh breeze, and to hear the melo- 
dious voice of her chorister-waves. 

Iam surethat there is a wondrous nerve-restoring 
power in the very sounds of Nature—the silvery 
laugh of the retiring wave, the ripple of a purling 
brook, running like a silver thread through the vil- 
lage meadows—these have a soothing monotone ; 
and the drowsy hum of the bee, and the browsing of 
the cattle, have a ministry of repose which cannot 
be other than refreshing to the nerves. Of all 
places for refreshment, give me the musical water- 
courses of Devonshire, with their overshadowing 
hills, and their fern-covered valleys; or else the 
Lynton Rocks, with the sweet, wholesome breath 
of the ever-fragrant sea ! 

It has been said by a philosopher, in relation to 
human life, that on sunny days you remember all 
the past sunny ones, and on sad days you remember 
all the past sad ones. I am sure of one thing, that 
as we grow older each day of refreshment brings 
back to us the sound of some voice that is still, 
and the touch of some hand that is cold. As we 
gaze on sea or shore without them, it is our joy to 
know that they are on that more beautiful and 
more restful shore, where sorrow and sighing 
never come, where there are no bitter separations, 
and no more graves. 

No day of refreshment, however, would be per- 


| fect to the Christian without the realisation of His 


presence by whom the worlds were made; and 
who has adapted all sights, and sounds, and asso- 
ciations to minister to the gladness and gratifi- 
cation of the eye, the ear, and the heart of man. 
When the day of refreshment comes, if you are 
conscious of one thing more than another, it is a 
desire to make many cthers sharers of your joy. 
Very-well! Do not let that thought die out in 
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sentiment. Take your daily paper and peruse it 
well; you will see advertisements from various 
parishes and districts, saying such and such poor 
people, or aged women in City Mission districts, 
or Ragged-school gatherings, want money for a 
day’s excursion—just one day’s outing into the 
green lanes and the breezy air from smoky, over- 
crowded London! Now, do not wait until to- 
morrow. Send a cheque or some postage-stamps 
off at once, then you will enjoy your own rest in a 
redoubled way; you will have done something to 
furnish refreshment for your brethren amongst 
the needy and the poor; and verily, even here you 
will have your reward. 

I love to stand in the hay-fields, na to see the 
long excursion-trains speeding their way with 
crowded carriages or the Monday, with the pant- 
ing engines, hurrying to the sea. You can 
have no sympathy with Miss Lisping Loveself 
who says, “How these excursionists spoil the 
watering-places with their baskets, their bread, 
and their beer.” For my part, I know no sight 
much pleasanter than to see multitudes of toil- 
worn artisans, their wives, and children, regaling 
their senses with these sights and sounds of the 
sea, and taking their frugal meal upon God’s own 
beach-made table-land. That must be a cold 
hears which lives to self alone; and not only 
cold, but it must be shorn of that sweetest of 
all pleasures—the sharing of another’s joy. To 
give others a’ Refresher, then, ought to be our 
common duty, and would, assuredly, be our joy. | 
We say, “I'll give him a Refresher” often enough, 
when a man owes us money, and there happens | 
to be an over-due cheque or bill. Let us be | 
equally anxious to send Refreshers to others in a | 
better sense. 








often sweeter than the face of a friend. Not only 
the mental—no! we read on the best authority 
that there are seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. 

Many people make mistakes about Refreshers. 
I apprehend that many of the working multitude 
do in these same summer excursions. There isa 
great deal of cant talked about robbing a poor 
man of his beer; but, as a workman said the other 
day to me, ‘‘ Where do you get that article, sir? 
Beer! why it’s poison!” and the irritated brain 
and the spoiled holiday are often, very often, the 
result of adulterated beer. This is only a type of 
other mistakes made on a day’s refreshment. 
There’s a youth at this moment flopping about in 
a boat, who looks anything but at home in the 
cradle of the sea; and there’s another at the pier- 
head, who looks as if his amateur cigar didn’t 
improve his complexion or his comfort. To have 
a Refresher is certainly very different, either from 
the shilling’s-worth of rough sea purchased by 
the former, or the copper’s-worth of cabbage- 
leaves being consumed by the latter. 

I was told the other day of a divine who used to 
say, “If I had time and talent, I would more fully 
open up this important subject,” &c. Now this 
applies to the writer concerning many aspects of 
refreshment. But there is one, and that a very 
serious one, with which I close—that is, emphati- 
cally, concerning the Lord’s day. I am sorely 
afraid that this dear England is beginning to hold 
lightly by the Sunday. Many periodicals, and 


| many prominent personages, are publishing and 


talking as though the Lord’s day was not a day 
of refreshment, because it is a day of religion! 
A more egregious mistake could not be made. 


We need not ask, how? when? | Given the multitudes who have returned at even- 


where? ‘The secret of doing good is not so very tide, hot, jaded, and excited, from seme crowded 


difficult to discover. A few flowers for the sick- | 


company of Sunday excursionists, and those who 


room, a basket of summer fruit for the feverish | have been listening to the sweet story of old at 


patient, a home-visit for the servants of your 
family—these are Refreshers indeed! 


| church, and afterwards have knelt around the 
| altar of the household at home, to seek and to 


We all need refreshment — physical, social, | share the blessing of the Great Father; and then, 


mental, and spiritual. Not alone the body—no! | 
a friend’s face is often better than a summer sky. 
Not alone the social—no! the page of a beok is 


as you watch the contrast, I think I need not say 


| Which company have had the best of a Sunday’s 
: refreshment. 








LETTER 


ABD SPIRIT: 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


oT. PAUL tells us, in a remarkable 
passage, speaking expressly of the 





and the spirit quickeneth. (2. Cor. 





New Testament, that the letter killeth | 


profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 

The mischievous results of keeping too rigidly 
to the letter of directions is well known in common 


iii. 6.) Strong language indeed, but | life. A servant who never thought, and only did 


justified by the words of “the Lord Christ him- | precisely what we ordered, would be unbearable. 


self. “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh | 


So.is a companion that quibbles over the form ef 
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every sentence. Nations could not exist if their 
laws were adminis<ered by the letter,—if all killing 
were punished by death, and there were no power 
above the judge and jury to bend their cast-iron 
verdict and sentence into a milder and softer shape. 
It is told of Lord Nelson that, before a great 
battle, he gathered his captains in his cabin, 
opened his charts and explained his plans 
minutely; but that did not satisfy him. When 
all was over he said, “Remember, gentlemen, if 
you should feel perplexed, that no serious mistake 
can be made by any captain who places himself 
beside an enemy’s ship.’”” So completely in that 
noble mind was the letter of his own directions 
sunk and swallowed in their spirit. Therefore he 
was truly great. It was not by any slavish regu- 
lations, but by inflaming every one with his own 
ardour and resolution, so that a new life was 
breathed into them when he was by, that he swept 
the enemies of his country from off the face of 
the deep. 

Now, in religion, the same observation has 
always been just as true. Obedience to the letter 
could hardly go further than the Pharisees con- 
trived to push it, and yet no corpse, loathsome to 
every sense, could be further from life than their 
religion. They tythed their very garden herbs— 
mint, anise, and cummin; they would not eat with 
unwashen hands; they actually disputed about 
whether it were sinful to carry a pin in their 
clothes on Sunday. But at the same time they 
studied what oaths might be safely broken. To 
swear by the temple and the altar was nothing to 
their consciences, and they contrived, for the 
honour of God, to refuse to support their parents. 
Woe unto them! for they omitted the weightier 
matters of the law. And what were these?—things 
which were not contained in slavish rules, and could 
not be grasped by the disciples of the letter, but 





hung reund every rule like a balmy atmosphere, 
like the perfume for which alone some unsightly | 
flower is precious. The weightier matters of 
the law were judgment, mercy, and faith—things | 
entirely pertaining to the spirit. And so they | 
grew daily darker and more unblessed. First they | 
saw a poor man, who had just been healed, carrying 
home his bed, and, instead of rejoicing at his | 
cure, they complained because he had not left his 


Israel teach the very Roman soldiers to tell lies: 
“ His disciples stole him while we slept.” Alas, for 
the amazing self-deceptions of the heart of men! 
they seem to have imagined all the time that they 
were godly and conscientious people. They refused 
to go into the judgment hall, lest they should be 
defiled. They would not put the rejected bribe of 
Judas into the treasury, because it was the price 
of blood. Hypocrites, liars, and assassins that they 
were, they were nervously anxious lest the corpse 
of their victim should hang upon the cross at an 
unlawful time, and so defile the Sabbath. The 
letter killed them. Which reverenced the law of 
God aright, they, or the Holy One who clashed 
with its letter boldly as often as the spirit was at 
stake, who claimed fo be lord of the Sabbath-day, 
who touched the leprous and the dead, and who 
was, nevertheless, fulfilling all righteousness, doing 
the Father’s will, and finishing his work ? 

And it is very noteworthy that, even as regards 
temporal life, the letter killed the Jews, while Christ 
was raised up by the Spirit. For they dreamed 
that still they were God’s people; and when the 
Roman war came on, they flocked to Jerusalem 
at the feast as usual, and were shut up in pre- 
digious crowds, as in a trap. Yet the promise 
declared that no enemy should ever attack them 
at that time. Then the same delusive hopes 
made them spurn the most favourable terms. 
But the raven, and the vulture, and the kite— 
famine, and plague, and sword—came down upon 
their overcrowded multitudes, until the phrenzy of 
hope gave way to the sullenness of despair, and 
the survivors went away to slavery, and thistles 
grew where the songs of David used to peal. 

I.—Think, now, how the letter may kill in our 
own time, and among those who have the New 
Testament to guide them. 

1. It kills by making men satisfied with far 
too low and poor a standard of obedience. Satan 
will whisper to the soul: “Fear not, while you 


| have kept just inside the line of right and wrong.” 


And yet you have deceived your neighbour, with- 
out exactly lying to him; you have got the better 
of him, without exactly committing theft; you 
have trifled away time, without exactly plunging 
into sin; you have been flushed and excited, with- 
out falling quite into intemperance. How often 





only resting-place to be lost, upon the Sabbath-| do men turn angrily upon good advisers, or upon 
day. “It is the Sabbath-day: it is not lawful for | their own misgivings, and say: “ Show me a text 
thee to carry thy bed.” ‘Then they sawa withered | against what I have done; tell me where it is for- 
hand restored; and now, going further still, they bidden; which of the commandments have I 
did not blush to complain of the very act of mercy | broken?” The letter is searing their conscience, 
and love itself. A little further, and they have} it is killing them. The spirit, “if there be any 
come to even blacker wickedness. They plot| virtue, and if there be any praise,” would break 
together the murder of Jesus. They hire false | the snare, and they should escape. 

witnesses, and bribe a traitor to kill the Prince | It kills by making religion wearisome. 
of life. They troop around his cross with cruel | Nothing tires and disgusts the mind so much as 
and unmanly taunts. ‘The religious chiefs of! an endless round of dry regulations that must be 
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observed, and yet cannot be understood. You 


will find a homely example of what I mean in a} 


child’s dislike to read aloud, when he is forced to 
mind a number of dry rules and stops. The 
freshness of his book is lost until he is able, by 
entering completely into its spirit, to rise above 
these regulations. He does not then violate, but 
more accurately observe the rules. And just so, 
I am not arguing against the letter of our dis- 
pensation, but in favour of the only way by which 
the letter can be really made living, the catching 
it up into something higher and more effectual 
than itself, the entrance of the Spirit to give life. 
Without that, religion will lose its soul and relish, 
and sink into a slavery, a dull routine, an irksome 
tribute, that we must pay to God, but cannot help 
grudging him; and God will see that want of 
heart and frown upon it, and the frown of God 
is death. The difference between formal and true 
religion is the same as the difference between an 
automaton and a man, whe breathes, thinks, and 
loves. 

3. A sure way by which the letter kills (that is, 
the mere letter) is by breaking up the Gospel 
message, so that one only thinks of a little piece, 
and neglects all the rest. You cannot remember 
a long message without understanding it. The 
surest and quickest way to learn a long lesson by 
rote, as every schoolboy knows, is not first to load 
the memory mechanically, but clearly and fully to 
grasp the most minute meaning of the words. 
‘Then the work is half done. Now, people who 
take up the letter of Scripture quite forget this, 
and make the most wonderful mistakes in con- 
sequence. They talk of the mercy of God, just 
as if there were not a word about his vengeance 
anywhere; or else of his justice, as if there were 
no hope. The Antinomian forgets all about 
being judged by works, and the Roman Catholic 
pushes faith contemptuously out of its due place; 
so that, not only does the letter kill the soul, but 
a few letters contrive to kill the rest. 

Our moral at this point therefore is, do not be 
content with knowing intellectually the Bible, or 
the Gospel plan; you must catch the spirit of it. 
Remember how Christ said to the religious world of 
his day, Search the Scriptures: do not be content 
with having them; you do wrong to think that in 
them, as a matter of course, you have eternal life 
safely conveyed to you. Their business is to 
testify to a living Saviour, and your duty is to 
study till you drink in their import. ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think that ye have 
everlasting life, and” (as if he said, “and yet”’) 
“they are they which testify of me.” 

II.—The Spirit giveth life. The New Testament, 
I think, never once uses this word in our low 
modern sense, in which we speak of the spirit of 
a passage as another word for the sense of it. 


THE QUIVER. 








Scripture confines it to two senses—the spirit of a 
man and the Spirit of his Maker. For our subject 
the word is taken up and explained by verse 17: 
“Now the Lord is that Spirit” (or far more 
correctly); “now that Spirit is the Lord: and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Look for a moment at this idea. The value of 
any message we could send our fellow-creatures 
would lie altogether in its meaning: we want 
people to understand us. And the value of a book 
lies in its meaning ‘also, not in its fine sounds; 
but in the New Testament (whether by that name 
we mean the message, or the volume that con- 
tains it) the mind is not that of man, for its 
authors claimed to use “words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth;” therefore, any benefit we can 
expect is not from the letter, nor yet from John or 
Paul; but from the mind of the Spirit, which no 
one but himself can explain. Without him you 
receive as little influence from care and study, as 
one who touches an electrical machine from which 
the spark has fled. With him, no matter by what 
agency the blessing come, it bears tke mark of its 
origin, as plainly as the electric spark does, after 
flashing around half the world. 

Perhaps some reader of this page has often 
studied his Bible anxiously enough, and found it 
cold and dull, and even commonplace. Perhaps 
we all know what it is to go on, flattering our- 
selves that we are imbibing gocd from a passage, 
when indeed we scarcely notice the exact meaning 
of the words. Perhaps it has also befallen us to 
find some old passage apparently exhausted, 
burned down to ashes; and yet at some later and 
more holy time, that same verse has leaped up into 
radiancy and splendour, as suddenly as fuel at the 
touch of flame. And it was the baptism of fire 
that made the change; and he who wants to 
derive blessing from his Bible, yes, and from any 
faithful proclamation of the Word, must act as a 
man who was preparing to receive God’s own 
Spirit into his heart: in reverence, in purity, in 
prayer, in faith, in lowliness, in honouring Christ. 

What is mere speculative truth? When the 
Romanists plundered Jews and roasted Turks 
alive, they were impelled to those works of Satan 
under cover of belief in Christ; and there is reason 
to fear that texts have been forged before now, and 
false papers trumped up, as evidence that our 
Lord was God. But never did the Holy Ghost 
whisper that same familiar truth into the deep 
and secret places of the heart, without a new 
desire for truth and holiness, a tender love for the 
fallen and sinful, springing up in the listening 
soul. And conversion in our days is not so often 
the reception of new truth, as the coming of old 
truth in a new vigour and into a new importance. 

But all this does not set aside the utmost reve- 
rence for the written or spoken Word. Paul aud 
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Paul’s Master, whose testimony against the mere 
letter is so powerful, both quoted the Word, in the 
spirit and by the Spirit’s guidance. The difference 
is between the mere letter and the same letters— 
Old Testament and New—read as spelling out one 
great and comprehended Word, “the Word of God.” 
The sword of the Spirit must be wielded by the 
Spirit’s hand. For us the Word may be like one of 





those dull and heavy clouds which hang all day 
long upon the western sky, chill, and threatening 
and repulsive. Or it may be like the same cloud, 
in every line the same, yet grand beyond all 
painter’s cunning, gorgeous with unearthly splen- 
dours, fittest type. and purest symbol of the glory 
of our Father’s house. It is only a question of 
whether the sun be streaming on it from behind. 








A FIRST LOVE. 





AS GIVE ye greeting, brave old trees, 
7, All tempest-scarred, and gnarled by time. 
ra , } With faltering step and feeble knees 
'. To view ye in your summer prime 


I steal. To sit beneath your shade 
I come ; whiles on mine ear again, 

From cunning haunts your leaves have made, 
Falls many a wild, refreshing strain ; . 


And through your breeze-stirred branches glance 
Sunbeams, that touch with dazzling fleck 

The quiet shade, and play and dance, 
As jewels bright on beauty’s neck. 


I never may forget the hour, 
The happy hour, my truant feet 
Bore me, in flying from a shower, 
To this your wizard-like retreat ; 


Nor how a longing seized my soul, 
That slept not, till your forms so grand, 
From base to crown, from branch to bole, 
Lay mirrored by my novice hand; 





Nor, as I bent me o’er my prize, 

The blissful thrill, that tingling ran 
The tears of joy into mine eyes, 

And made me tenfold more a man. 


Art opened now her vistas faix, 
I trode them, growing as I went, 
My days touched with a pleasing care, 
My bosom with sweet discontent ; 


The discontent that makes men strive 
In hearty emulation still 

To mount, how well soe’er they thrive 
And lends rare power to the will. 


Though sixty summers since have fled, 
That impulse hath not passed away; 

Though winter sits upon my head, 
The love you woke knows no decay. 


The charm your first acquaintance wrought 
On me, with boundless good was rife ; 
For lo! the inspiration caught 
That morn, gave purpose to my life. 
J. G. Warts. 








PEGGY 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” 


| nothing and nowhere. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DOWN IN THE VILLAGE. 





between. 


OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


ETC. 


The little river-side cluster of cottages led to 
It did not share in the traffic 


| which the print-work had brought to its near neigh- 


ay] STRANGER in the streets of Strathie | bour of Burnside, which skirted the high road to 
was always an object of curiosity and | Bleaktown. 

interest, the advents of such being, | 
like those of angels, few and far | little out-of-the-way place when, early in the autumn 
When one appeared at the | morning, there entered the street a string of 


There arose, therefore, a great commotion im the 


entrance of the street, it seemed suddenly to be | straggling, footsore, haggard men and women, with 
knewn from end to end, and there was a pushing | children of all ages dragged at their mothers’ skirts, 


aside of muslin curtains, and a peeping and peering | or bound by the plaid on their fathers’ backs. 


The 


through the leaves of dusty geraniums, whose faces | children left their porridge unsupped and ran out 


all turned one way, along the whole length of its 
line. The guidwives, who had already got rid of 
pressing domestic matters, and snodded (tidied) 
themselves up for the day, would be standing on the 
vantage ground of their doorsteps, and looking both 
before and after the passage of the visitor with un- 
abashed curiosity. 





| into the road, the wives followed to the doors, albeit 


in their morning costume, and even the men who 
were at home at that hour lumbered up behind. In 
a very little time the whole village had turned out of 
doors, sans cérémonie, to gaze on the strangers. 

There were men, mostly with longish, thin hair and 
deep-set, blue eyes, and sharp, hatchet faces, gaunt 
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and lean, and with beards of a week’s growth. There 
were women, whose beauty had been marred or 
utterly ruined by privation, exposure, or toil, and yet 
whom none of these things had coarsened or bruta- 
lised, as they coarsen and brutalise the people of 
other than Celtic race. Hardly able to drag one foot 
after the other, the miserable drooping figures yet 
retained something of grace, the worn and tanned 
features something of comparative refinement and 
fire. The band were of all ages. One withered 
crone, awful with “eld,” was led by a girl whose wild 
hair, like that of the men, fine and thin, hung round 
a face of utterly ravishing sweetness. 

The people of Strathie were not long at a loss to 
account for the advent of the strangers. There had 
been an eviction from the lands of some great noble, 
up in the wilds of Sutherland, perhaps, and these 
were a remnant of the scattered people. 

They sympathised strongly, those good folks of 
Strathie, with the evicted. Attachment to their 
native soil and to each other was the cause of their 
distress, for the great noble would gladly have 
shipped them off to foreign lands, where plenty was 
awaiting them. But the villagers were not political 
economists—in those days political economists were 
not so common—and so they absurdly held that there 
were better things than even plenty o: porridge, 
though that was an excellent thing in its way. 

The strangers had come down the country by a 
cross-road, and having tramped along the same since 
that day’s dawn, hungry and thirsty and tired, they 
had turned into the ficlds above the village, to eat 
what. they might find, and reach the margin of the 
stream for water to drink and a bank to rest upon. 
Some were making a meal of green corn and raw 
turnips as they entered the village, and did not seek 
to hide their depredations, but sat down on the road- 
side, in front of the cottages, to finish their unwhole- 
some repast. 

Such was the scene which presented itself to Peggy 
Oglivie as she entered the village on the msrning in 


_ question. As she went along, deles of oaten bread 


and drinks of milk were being distributed by the 
kindly cottagers, and the services of an interpreter 
had already been secured in the person of an old 
Highland woman, who was already hearing and ex- 
plaining their sufferings to an excited little crowd. 

Peggy stopped just opposite to where this little 
crowd was gathering, in the centre of the village, at 
the grocer’s shop, which was her present destination. 
Then, her mission fulfilled, she turned and sped up 
the village, intending to send Jean with help and 
comfort to her wretched countryfolk. 

Taking a short cut over the fields to the north 
side of the hill, where the ascent was steepest but 
speediest, she reached the wood just as the rain 
began to descend. As she entered, the sound of a 
child crying reached her ears. She stood still and 
listened, and there mingled with it the moan of some 
one in pain. 

She had not far to look. Almost close to her, 
under a tree, sat a woman, evidently one of the 





party whom she had left in the village, with a 
miserable infant in her lap, while another child of 
two or three years old crouched erying by her side. 
A raw turnip, partly peeled, lay near. It had 
evidently proved too distasteful to the nursing 
mother, and too hard for the little child. Peggy 
understood it all in a moment, and stopping to 
enact a little pantomime of speedy return, darted off 
up the hill. When she entered the kitchen there 
was no one there, so what she did was to seize upon 
the inevitable basket of cakes. Then, hastening to 
the milk-house, she filled a pitcher with the morning’s 
milk, already creaming over, and, without waiting to 
see any one, hurried down again. 

Short as her absence had been, others were there 
before her. There stood round the woman, who had 
fainted when Peggy left her, her husband, Mr. 
Haldane, and an old man from “the works” who 
had accompanied the latter. The husband had gone 
off in search of help for his wife, and having found 
Mr. Haldane on his way to Strathie, had dragged 
him to the spot where he had left her in extremity, 
dying for want of food, as the old Highlander ex- 
plained to his master. But more pressing than the 
words of appeal through an interpreter, was the 
passion of entreaty in the poor man’s haggard face. 
Now he was kneeling down by his wife, uttering 
lamentations and extravagant endearments, while the 
tears ran down his grizzly cheeks. She was coming 
to herself, it seemed, as Peggy came up to them, for 
she had opened her eyes on her husband’s face. 

“That's right,” said David Haldane, taking the 
pitcher from Peggy’s hands, with no more recog- 
nition than if he had just parted from her, or himself 
sent her on her errand. The children were crying, 
but he held it first to the blue, trembling lips of the 
mother. She tasted, but could not drink. 

“What is to be done?” said Mr. Haldane. “I 
fear there is something more the matter than even 
hunger. She must be got under shelter at once, for 
the rain will soon be through the roof here,” and 
he looked up at the thick pine-boughs, already 
fringed with drops. 

“There’s an empty biggin (small building) not 
far from here,” said Peggy. “Let me go and find 
Tammas: he keeps his tools and seeds there,” she 
explained. 

“T shall have you worn out before half the work 
is done,” he replied, “if you run up and down that 
steep brae much oftener. Could we not take her 
there at once, and then I could leave her and send 
the doctor—that is, if you are willing to take so 
much responsibility, Miss Oglivie,” he added, as if 
for the first time conscious of her individuality. 

“T will take it,” said Peggy, quickly. 

Then Mr. Haldane, with her husband’s help, 
proceeded to raise the woman from the ground, and 
to wrap her in Peggy’s plaid. She could net stand, 
much less walk. 

So they twisted the ends of the long plaid round 
their necks, and, having set her in the midst of it, 
lifted her up between them and bore her gently 
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on. Peggy went before with the baby, and the | back upon her pillow of straw, and Peggy rose to 8 
husband followed after with the second child, now | meet the man of medicine. hou 
quite pacified, in his arms. She explained to him, at sccond hand, what the sat 
By the time Mr. Haldane struck into the road again | poer creature had suffered throughout the night— as h 
the people were once more on the move. They had | the pains in the head and back, and burning thirst, ~ 
not exhausted the possibilities of Strathie, as Miss | which her husband had detailed to Jean. The fran 
Luckie predicted, but the superior advantages of | doctor stooped to examine her, and, as he rose from a 
Burnside had been rapidly circulated among them, | that brief exa:nination, pronounced the one word— has 
and thither they were on their way. There they | “ Fever!” que 
would probably insist on settling down in a body,| ‘“Typhus,”’ added he, as if in atswer to a question ors 
and in that case what was to be done? This was he had put to himself. Then glancing at Peggy, W 
the problem which Mr. Haldane was called in to | whom he knew by sight— No place for you, Miss the | 
solve. There was no such thing as a workhouse in | Oglivie,” he said; “fever highly infectious. Woman sanc 
Burnside, or in any of the neighbouring parishes, | will probably die.” lour 
where they might be received for a time; and, for| Luckily, the poor people did not understand a word 4 
the purpose of forcible ejectment, there was no | of this speech. as sl 
power whatever at the command of the inhabitants| ‘Shall you see Mr. Haldane to-day?” inquired kept 
of that or the neighbouring villages. The only re- | Peggy. She had already more faith in him than in ill,” 
presentative of law in the place was a superannuated | a host of doctors. He 
sheriff's officer and part of a perambulating police-| ‘Yes,’ he answered, abruptly. ‘Shall be down emb: 
man. his way; had better see him, and tell him to send up man 
David Haldane was prepared for the difficulty of | some of her clan to nurse her. Better leave them once 
dealing with a set of people, stiff-necked and re- | now.” ie 
bellious by nature, and made more obstinate and And with this the doctor, whose seeming careless- me t 
unreasonable by their sufferings. Happily, he was | ness shocked his listener, hurried away, full of real not t 
just the sort of man to whom they were inclined to | anxiety both for patient and nurse. His horse was 4] 
yield. He had upon him, in feature and in person, | tied to a tree at the foot of the hill, and he mounted “Be: 
the stamp of a leader and commander of the people. | and rode straight to the print-work. He found that T hai 
His look of authority had in it nothing of the irri- | David Haldane had been at work betimes among his little 
tating element of self-will, sure to provoke the | people. Half of the immigrants had been sent off on bette 
opposition it is bent on putting down. | the previous afternoon in one of the great covered She i 
“The first thing is to get them under cover,” he | carts belonging to the works, much comforted by his her.” 
said to Collin, ‘or we shall have the whole batch of | assurance, that there was nothing to hinder them ey 
them laid up. Let them follow us up to the works, | from seeing their friends again. The remainder had with 
and we'll get them into the new shed, and see what | been accommodated for a night in the shed, with infec! 
can be done with them.” beds of clean straw and packing. This morning fear, 
Collin gave the word, and then went on with his | they had been sumptuously breakfasted on porridge he ac 
master, the whole tribe, to the number of forty at | and buttermilk, and the manager had already you v 
least, following behind. chosen a site for their cottages, and looked out rk 
a material wherewith to build them—viz., turf, wood, He 

CHAPTER XX. | and stones from an old dyke. With such help as She 

DEATH IN THE BIGGIN. | they could get among the other workers, the men her h 

Davip Harpane had not forgotten to send the | | were to build themselves sheltering roofs, under the veady 
doctor to the peor woman: it was not his habit to superintendence of David Haldane. He 
forget; but the doctor had forgotten to come. It}; David Haldane had to go about his ordinary the h 
was the morning of the next day before he visited business that morning, but Miss Oglivie, and the her, a 
the hovel, and Peggy Oglivie was there before him. | danger to which she was exposed, was seldom out of where 
But the Highlandman had come up to the house in his mind. As soon, therefore, as he could get away At 
the morning, looking more worn and haggard than | ke mounted his horse and rode over to Delaube. biggit 
before, to tell his benefactress that even on the | He had never been there before, but was prepared found 
comfortable bed provided for her, his poor wife had to find the place something of a wilderness. He space 
not slept, but had tossed, moaning and in pain, while | entered at the front entrance, but no one met or conve 
he had vainly tried to hush the wailing of the | greeted him. The neighing of his horse at the gate, where 
infant. He had carried away his own and the child’s _ to which he had fastened him, made him aware of the The ] 
breakfast, and having dispatched hers, Peggy had | exceeding stillness. He crossed the hall and entered and a 
hastened after him with a jug full of warm tea for|aroom. It was the ordinary sitting-room of Peggy man, ' 
his wife. | ‘and her grandfather; but no one was there. There self to 
When the doctor entered, the man was sitting | | Was every sign of habitation, but no inhabitant. And eH 
with the infant on his knee, and Peggy was kneeling | | there came upon David Haldane, for the first time in asked 
beside the woman, coaxing her to drink a little from | his life, that sense of dreaminess and enchantment cu 
the cup which she was holding to her lips. The _ which was so large an element in the life of Peggy had it 
woman swallowed a few mouthfuls, and then fell | _ Oglivie. 0 ae 1 
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Seeing no one, he went round to the back of the 
house and stood in the kitchen doorway. Anoldman 
sat and smoked by a smouldering fire, and looked up 
as his figure darkened the doorway. 

“Can I see Miss Oglivie?”’ said David Haldane, 
frankly. 

“Ou, aye! Come in an’ wait a wee. Mr. Oglivie 
has na’ been able to get up the day. He’s very 
queer. But she'll be doon or lang. The wife’s oot, 
or she would fess her till ye. Come awa’ ben.” 

With that the old man rose and hobbled through 
the house, dragging the visitor through the central 
sanctities of kitchen and pantry, back into the par- 
lour, into which he had already peeped. 

“T am glad you have come,” Peggy said, simply, 
as she entered the room; “and I hope I have not 
kept you waiting. I fear the poor woman is very 
ill,” she added, gravely. 

Her whole tone was grave to sadness, and the 
embarrassment which was rising in the young 
man’s manner at her entrance, disappeared at 
once. 

“T have seen the doctor,” he said, “and he tells 
me there is danger; and I came here to warn you 
not to expose yourself to it.” 

“T am not at all afraid,’ she answered, quietly. 
“Besides, the harm, if any, is done already; and 
I have been asking grandpapa if I may have the 
little one up here for a few days, till her mother is 
better. Jean will help to nurse the poor mother. 
She is with her at present, and I promised to relieve 
her.” 

“Then, if you will show me the way, I will go 
with you,” he said. “I do not believe much in 
infection myself, especially if one is quite without 
fear, and in perfect health. I know the way round,” 
he added ; “ but perhaps we had better go the way 
you went and came so quickly yesterday.” 

“It is very steep.” 

He smiled. ‘I think I can keep my feet.” 

She took a little scarf of black silk and put it over 
her head, pinning it under her chin. “I am quite 
veady,”’ she said. | 

He bowed, and she went on before him. Round! 
the house and to the foot of the garden he followed | 
her, and into the little zigzag path among the trees, 
where she looked back to see that he was coming. 

At the bottom of the path they came upon the 
biggin, where Peggy entered, while her companion 
found himself obliged to stand at the door, as the 
space within was already more crowded than was 
convenient. The woman lay still in her corner, 
where Jean had managed to put up a sort of screen. 
The latter was engaged in trying to feed the infant, 
and addressing remonstrances in Gaelic to the poor 
man, who was seated on the little table, rocking him- 
self to and fro with a moaning sort of murmur. 

“Has the doctor sent up the woman’s medicine?” 
asked Mr. Haldane from the doorway. 

“That he has,” said Jean. ‘She quieter since she 
had it; but this bairn’s very ill indeed; it’s been out 
© ae fit intil anither the whole morning.” 








With that Jean looked down into her lap, where 
the child lay tucked into her apron. “Good pre- 
serve’s, its deid!” she exclaimed; and throwing her 
apron hurriedly over the face of the infant, she came 
out into the doorway, from which Mr. Haldane 
stepped back, and then into the open air, followed 
by Peggy. 

Here Jean again uncovered the little face, upon 
which the unmistakable seal was already set. “I 
maun tell the father,” said Jean, “and he’s sure to 
raise a terrible wulla wae” (wail). 

“Bring him out here,” said David Haldane. 
“Stay; I will,” he added; and going into the hut, 
he laid his hand kindly on the man’s shoulder, and 
signified his wish that he should come outside. 

True enough, as soon as Jean, in a few words of 
his native tongue, informed him that the babe was 
dead, he lifted up his voice and wept. 

“He had better not tell her what has happened till 
she misses the child,” said David Haldane; “ and I 
suppose we had better go.” 

“Ay; ye can do little good here,” replied the old 
woman, unceremoniously; ‘nor you either,” she 
said, turning to Peggy, who stood pale and sorrowful 
a little aside, having looked in the face of death for 
the first time. 

At length the patients were pronounced out of 
danger, and began to gain strength. The new cot- 
tages down in the village were built and tenanted, 
and a huge, great fire was kept up in one that still 
remained empty, in order that it might be dry enough 
for entry. The pair were about to be removed from 
the biggin, and with them all further pretexts for 
David Haldane’s visits to Delaube. 

It was to announce that everything was ready for 
that removal that he rode over, for the last time, so 
he bethought himself. As on the occasion of his first 
visit, he had to find his way in, and, somehow, his 
step was not so bold. It might be fear of intruding 
on the invalid that made him turn aside without 
entering the room, and go round to inquire of Jean. 
But when he loeked in at the open door, instead of 
Jean, there was Peggy standing with her back to him 
in the act of tossing a cake, to take off the loose meal 
before carrying it to the girdle; and opposite to her, 
set up on the dresser to be out of harm’s way, the 
other little child, stretching out her hands for the 
portion which had been too hot for her, and which 
Peggy had set up to cool. 

The child had seen him enter, and desisted from 
her importunity to stare at him, and Peggy, following 
the movement, turned on him almost at the same 


moment. She smiled a welcome. “I cannot shake 
hands with you,” she said. “You see how busy we 
are.” 


David looked at the sweet face flushed with the 
warm work, and thought he would like to try another 
form of salutation; but he only blushed—a very un- 
usual thing with him—and went over to the child and 
kissed it instead. Then he began to tell her about 
the removal, and she went on with her baking, while 
he leant on the dresser with one arm round the child. 
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He had often seen the operation before, but it had 
never occurred to him to think it graceful. Rough 
’ ved arms and hands plunging among moistened meal, 
though scrupulously clean, were not very pretty; but 
every movement of those slender arms and rosy 
palms seemed grace itself. Cake after cake she 
turned out, rounding each on the board with a rapid 
movement of the hands clasped one above the other, 
till the circle seemed as perfect as if made by a pair 
of compasses. - He watched how dexterously she 
tossed the thin, brittle round, and cut it into quar- 
ters, and conveyed it unbroken to the girdle, and 
was sorry when it came to an end, and she looked up 
with a tired flush and a little sigh of weariness. 

David Haldane was not slow to notice these. 

“You are tired,” he said. ‘“ Why do you do this? 
T suppose it is hard work for one who is not accus- 
tomed to it.” 

*T do it because I must, just now,” she answered ; 
“Jean is laid up to-day. Poor Jean! she is getting 
old and frail. All my life she has been working for 
me, and now it is my turn to work for her. But I 
really like work,” she added. 

After a litile pause, he said, “I do not think you 
have ever been over the works. Would you like to 
see them some day ?” 

“Very much,” she answered. “I have often heard 
Jean speak of them, and how pretty it was to see the 
rows of girls sitting at the long tables painting the 
webs of cambric with camel’s-hair brushes.” 

“That must have been before my time even. All 


the precesses have changed since then. I fear you 
will be disappointed if you expect to find anything 
pretty now-a-days ; but you will come and see ?” 

She promised; and soon after he took his leave 
and rode back to Burnside in a very different mood 
from that in which he had ridden from it. The very 
horse beneath him seemed to have felt a lighter 
weight, for he swept on as if, for the first time in 
his life, he was riding for pleasure, and not for 
business. 

There are times when marked events take place in 
our lives, and change their aspect suddenly and 
sharply. At other times, we are busy with some- 
thing which seems quite outside of them, and go 
gliding on, till at length we look up and become 
aware that we have drifted into a new position, that 
nothing about us is the same as it was, that nothing 
for us will ever be precisely the same again. 

The latter experience had come to Peggy Oglivie. 


She had glided down the stream in childish playful-, 


ness; she had lapsed in girlish fancy into a beautiful 
dreamland ; and when, with a sudden shock, she was 
brought up on the shore of reality, all that had made 
up her past was receding out of view. She was no 
longer the child of that aged household, but its 
mistress, to whom it must look for help and guid- 
ance. Her youth had lasted but a single summer, 
and, because of the links that were missing between 
the generations, the cares of later life fell on her 
heavily, as they fall on all who stand in such a lot. 





(To be continued.) 








GRANNY’S SPECTACLES, AND WHAT SHE SAW THROUGH THEM.—III, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” ETC. ETC. 


CYRIL THE CARELESS. 

CAN quite think that Uncle Cyril deserved 
to be called ‘the Careless,’ grandmamma,” 
said Edith Everley, taking her customary 
seat beside her grandmamma, to listen to 
the tale; “for when he comes to see us 
now, mamma does scold him, and tells him she 
shall pity his wife when he has one.” 

«Yes, love,” answered grandmamma; “I fear he 
has never mastered his prevailing sin. No childish 
punishment had ever power to make him remember, 
for more than a moment, and all the evil I saw 
through my glasses when he was only a child has 
come to pass in his manhood. A short time ago he 
lost an excellent appointment through his careless- 
ness. But with his present life we have nothing now 
to do: I am going to tell you of his childhood. He 
is buying now dearly his own experience, and wish- 
ing, as too many do, he had listened to his mother’s 
warnings. 

“He was naturally from his birth destructive and 
careless. He broke more toys and destroyed more 
clothes than all the nursery put together, and was 
more often in mischief and punishment. The nurse, 
who, as I have told you, almost worshipped your 








papa, was sadly plagued when this new inmate of 
her nursery began to run about. She dared put 
nothing out of her hand, but his busy, restless 
fingers were into it. He was as inquisitive as a 
raven; and not only did he want to see things, but 
he had a desire to taste them also. Everything 
went into his mouth; till, as poor murse said, he was 
never safe, and she was never easy about him, until 
he was in bed and asleep, and that sleep was gene- 
rally not effected until he had disturbed the little 
tidy cot in which he had been laid, and precipitated 
pillow, blankets, sheets, and quilt on to the floor, 
and had flung himself, with his head at the foot of 
the cot, on the bare sacking, busily talking to himself 
in his own baby language, whilst he made this novel 
arrangement for a night’s rest; and having accom- 
plished it, after many scuffles with tha under-nurse, 
who came to put him tidy at least a dozen times, he 
finally, with a sigh of relief, would say ‘ There!’ and 
be asleep in a moment. 

“His dislike to wearing-apparel was as great as to 
bed-clothes, for he never would keep on his shoes 
and socks, or his hat; and poor nurse has often cried 
when, having dressed him in his best, and sat him 
down fer a moment to dress herself, she has found the 
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cockade torn from his hat, in an effort to get the 
hat off, and the buttons off one or both of his shoes, 
by pulling at them to disembarrass his feet of these 
encumbrances. 

“ He was a fine, strong, handsome child, and could 
carry things which many children of his age could 
scarcely lift; and fancy nurse’s terror one day when, 
expecting visitors, she had dressed him nicely in a 
spotless white frock, to see him coming along the 
nursery, carrying the large black tea-kettle, which 
he deposited on the carpet at her feet, with that 
triumphant ‘There!’ which was the word he always 
used, with an accent of perfect satisfaction, at the 
termination of his mischievous performances. These 
traits of disposition in his baby-days led me to expect 
he would always be, what nurse declared he was—‘a 
handful ;’ and he certainly has been. 

“ As he grew older, and had presents of books and 
toys, like the other children, his were always at once 
lost or destroyed. He would stamp on a thing on 
the ground, rather than pick it up; and the loss or 
destruction of even his most valued possession never 
appeared to affect him in the least. He would borrow 
what he wanted from the others, and then lose it, 
consoling the children with the assurance that he 
would pay them when he had any money, which he 
certainly did, even to the last penny he had. He 
was as reckless and indifferent about money as about 
everything else. He only valued it as far as it 
procured him any present indulgence, and he spent 
it all the moment he had it, if he did not first lose it, 

“One thing I must do him the justice to say, he 
spent his money with equal lavishness on others as 
on himself. He delighted in giving presents, and 
was thoroughly good-natured, as he still is. Since 
he has been grown up, he has given away a hand- 
some gun, a present from his godfather, to a young 
friend; and when I remonstrated with him, he only 
answered, ‘Well, the poor chap had not one, and 
was asked toshoot in the moors. I shall get another, 


some day, I dare say, and I can always borrow dad’s.’ | 


“That which tired my patience with him more than 
anything, was his losing everything. 
fond of drawing, and, glad to encourage him in any 
useful, quiet occupation, I set him up with pencils, 
india-ruBber, paper, and everything I thought he 
would want. Only a few days after, I had brought 
& book into the schoolroom to read aloud to the 
children whilst they drew and worked; but I was 


continually interrupted by a whispered request from | 
At length I inquired | 


Cyril to his brother Philip. 
what it was he so continually asked for. 

“«My india-rubber, mamma,’ answered Philip, 
‘and he never passes it back again ; it is such a bore.’ 

““« Where is your own, Cyril?’ I asked. 

“<T don’t know, mamma; Maude had it last,’ 

“Of course this was indignantly denied, and a war 
of words would have succeeded, had I not stopped 
it by desiring Cyril to leave off drawing until the 
india-rubber was found; but as he hated the trouble 
of searching for anything, I gained little peace by 
this suggestion; for he only wandered about the 


He was very | 





room, upsetting things, and causing exclamations of 
dismay from his sisters at-an overturned workbox, 
or paintbox, so that I was obliged to order him to 
sit still, and do nothing. Before the work was 
ended, everything I had so carefully provided for 
his amusement was lost or destroyed, and the 
missing india-rubber, which he so persisted was last 
in Maude’s possession, was returned by the laun- 
dress, who had found it in his pocket. He was 
never, by any chance, fit to be seen; his laces had 
always lost their tags, and were hanging about his 
heels; the buttons off his waistcoat; his knees 
through his trousers; and the brim off his hat 
so that it was impossible to take him anywhere 
with me, without having him re-dressed from top 
to toe. 

«There came, one day, to the neighbouring town a 
grand circus, which had been for some time adver- 
tised as about to appear, and the children all hoped 
to be allowed to go and see it; but no promise had 
been given them that they should, and they had, I 
believe, nearly forgotten it, when one morning, soon 
after breakfast, Uncle Roger arrived in his carriage, 
and said that all little ones wanting to see the 
circus were to jump into the carriage at once, and 
come off with him. All the children were at play in 
the garden, and I ran out to tell them they were to 
come just as they were. Uncle Roger said he could 
not wait for any dressing, as he had to run up to 
London on business, and he should go to the station 
from the show, and send them home in the car- 
riage. My heart misgave me about Cyril, and my 
worst fears were confirmed when I saw him; at each 
knee hung a festoon of cloth; the peak of his cap 
hung over his left ear, where he had pushed it, that 
it should not interfere with his sight; one elbow 
was clean through the jacket; and his hands and 
face were caked with mud; he had been construct- 
ing a mud-hut he said. However, it was hopeless 
thinking of his going to the circus, and the other 
children went without him, leaving him, poor child, 
with his muddy knuckles rubbing the tears out of 
his eyes. I was very sorry for him; but I heped 
the lesson might be of service. Alas! no; his 
sorrow over, he forgot it and its cause, and was the 
same untidy, dirty boy the next day. 

«A more serious misfortune, however, soon fol- 
lowed on this, and did, I think, make more impres- 
sion. It was during holiday-time—he was a big 
boy, between eleven and twelve—his father had 
forgotten to pay a small sum into the bank, to a 
fund of which he was treasurer, and without con- 
sulting me, or I should have told him it was dan- 
gerous, he bid Cyril take it. It was sealed up in 
a small packet, which he tossed to the boy, telling 
him to run off with it, and tell the manager who 
sent it, and he would know all about it. Away 
went Cyril, whistling to his dog to follow him, and 
we could see him, as he crossed the fields, throwing 
sticks for Nip to fetch, and peering up into the trees 
and hedges for birds’ nests, which he delighted, like 
a boy, to capture. Isaw him from my window, but 
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did not know what errand he was on; he often went | 
across the fields into the town to buy something for | 


himself. Finding him back in the schoolroom at | 


tea-time, I asked no questions, until I noticed his came; but in vain, it was not to be found. At once 


eyes were very red, and that his sister Maude kept 
whispering something very earnestly to him.’ I then 
asked what was the matter; but he turned away his 
face, and did not answer ; and then Maude said— 

«<*T don’t care, Cyril, I’ll. tell mamma if you 
won't; for something must be done.’ 

“« Be quiet; Maude ; you shan’t,’ he said, springing 
forward and putting his hand before her mouth. 

«Nonsense, Cyril,’ I said. ‘What is it?’ Tell 
me directly. Who ought to know your troubles, if 
not your mother?’ With all his faults, poor boy, he 
loved me dearly; and, passionately excited as he was, 
these words calmed him. 

« «Tl tell you myself, then; Maude shan’t.’ 

***T don’t wish to, Cyril,’ she said, ‘if you will. But, 
mamma dear, you won’t let papa be angry with him ?’ 

“ Dreading, yet longing, to hear what he had done, 
I entreated for an explanation. And then he told 
me he had lost the money. He wanted to buy a 
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stick for his dog, and had put the parcel in his 
pocket, and, as a matter of course, the pocket was 
torn. He had gone back every step of the way he 


I sent out the garden-boy to help him in a fresh 
search, but it was fruitless; and on his father’s 
return, there was no help but to tell him. He was 
very angry, of course; sent him supperless to bed; 
and stopped his weekly allowance until the money 
was paid, which of course kept him without pocket- 
money all the next half at school. At first he was 
very penitent; but that feeling soon wore off; and 
he only continued to say he could not help having a 
hole in his pocket.” 

“Poor Uncle Cyril!” said Edith; “how frightened 
he must have keen when he got to the bank and 
found the money was gone. I wonder it did not 
make him for ever afterwards as tidy—as tidy: if 
it was in a story-book it would say so, wouldn’t it, 
granny ?” 

“Well, perhaps it might, my dear; but I must 
own it had but small effect on my poor boy, and 





that he is still Cyril the Careless.” 
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